stumping along one of the daily furrows of his existence,
exhaling a waft of anxiety into the moist air of an April noon.
The vision of that lumbering silhouette bowed beneath the
burden of his cares, so solitary among the throng of
pedestrians, made him sigh. He turned towards his son and,
said gently :

c My poor boy, you will find all this out for yourself one
day, but I wish you knew it now. Life being what it is . . . '

Tony had not moved. His father gave a start of surprise
and apprehension as he noticed a canary's cage on the table.
Tony had hidden it behind his back when his father came
into the kitchen, and had now forgotten it. Crouching in the
bottom of the cage a white mouse was thrusting its little
white snout between the bars and peering round the room
with soft pink eyes. The sight of the animal instantly
awakened two memories in Lolivier's mind. One, the more
recent, rekted to an apparently trivial object: when he had
lifted the lid of the saucepan a few moments before, his eyes
had registered the presence of a bit of polished wood lying
on the gas stove beside the saucepan, the shape of which
seemed to suggest the handle of an implement. The other
reverted to a pheasant which a countryman had left at the
house at the beginning of the previous autumn. Having
offered to draw it, Tony had made a point of plucking it
alive and had burnt its eyes out with a hot iron. Lolivier
reached out an arm to the stove and picked up the handle of
the bradawl, the steel shaft of which lay under the saucepan.
The point of the implement was now glowing in the gas
flame. Tony looked over his shoulder with a glitter in his
eyes and his lips drawn back in a ghastly grin. Lolivier grew
pale and eyed the monster with more wrath than horror, for
it had never entered his head that his son could be a de-
generate, and in his eyes the boy's responsibility was
absolute. Flinging the tool on to the floor he gripped Tony